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The following pages disrupt, disorder, disarticulate, and distract. The 
curation of the journal is a performance of these words. 


Majed Akhter & Tom N urmi 


Editors 
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{disruptions}: 
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from “ODE TO GEOGRAPHY (All Hail the Areal King)” 


Who wants sequence when juxtaposition will do. 

That's rig ht, you heard it: who wants sequence when juxtaposition will 

do. 
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from “Los Angeles Overture”: 


Since its 1923 construction to mark the real estate development 
Hollywoodland, only one person has jumped to her death from the 
Hollywood sign. For all the screen time given to the most famous nine 
letters in history, for all the failed actor/writer/rockstar/millionaire/ 
model/waiter-types, I always thought that there would be more jumps. I 
thought the option to jump would be part of the tour—after driving 
past stars’ homes and picking up hookers of questionable gender on the 
strip. They would install planks jutting out from each of the letters, to 
lengthen the fall and ease cleanup, along with red carpet stairs going up 
the back—maybe Astroturf instead, more durable. 


O, lazy horse¬ 
men of Stickney, early on 
I’d decided not to become 
a goatman under the Citgo 
sun, tracking idlers; men 
loosed and drifting, the 
Cicero bus arrives like a 
wave passing through ice— 
“time deep in the wilderness 
of elsewhere”—we dead 
under so many green things. 


from “Illinois Derby” 
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from “jomada del mue^to ,, : 


ii. 


All my friends are scientists discovering things making drugs creating 
knowledge chasing snakes doing whatever scientists do to become 
esteemed and distinguished indispensable contributors and members in 
good standing of our progressive and rational Enlightenment culture 
and here I am pretending to watch a historical event from a crow’s nest 
sixty years in the ftiture with a group of men who are not themselves but 
themselves as portrayed by various Hollywood actors most of whom are 
dead or crazy and I have decided to call this work. We get up before 
dawn and it is cold in July on the desert and still black. I am in a Teep 
which is a new thing at this point and next to me in the back is a tall 
skinny Tony Perkins looking like he’s been attending a wake for the 
entire cast of The Sound of Music for the last six months, having 
uncomfortably folded his long limbs into the not-quite-functional 
backseat of this vehicle, and he rocks back and forth muttering what 
co d be prayers in a very ancient language and stares straight and hard 
into the blankness through which we are driving. I can’t see a thing. 
Nobody else in the truck knows Tony Perkins is gay. George C. Scott is 
behind the wheel singing La Marseillaise over and over in quite 
mellifluous French. The radio blurts some loud static then leaves a 
slippery vibration in the following silence. I hum the first verse of 
menca the Beautiful but I have trouble picturing a spot right now 
where anything grows. Elizabeth Taylor wears warpaint and a feather in 
her hair in the passenger seat. She periodically shrieks and flutters her 
hand over her mouth, telling us she is Pueblo and hunting Spanish 
Conquistadores who have been observed in the area chasing around a 
German fugitive on the orders of the Inquisition. She has seen them 


circling each other on the plains and I ask who is the Road Runner and 
who Wile E. Coyote but it is like I have not said anything at all. I feel we 
have been driving for decades maybe more. The road, really more of a 
rutted track, runs on in a line measured by hand with a ruler directly 
through the Arc de Triomphe of the mathematical imagination. I ask 
myself what I am doing here. George C. Scott glances at me in the rear 
view and seems to be asking the same thing. We arrive, disembark at a 
low windowless structure and it occurs to me there’s no need for a roof 
since it last rained in this place a thousand years ago. I take the dark 
goggles I am offered and try them on. Their tint is absolute. I don’t 
notice for maybe ten minutes that no one is speaking. Nothing moves. 
We are given a warning and a countdown that feels like drowning. It 
looks like nothing so much as the moon, blooming from a field of 
cauliflower, rising out of the desert with the gravity of an old farmer 
confronting the winter. It looks like nothing so much as a golf ball, 
submerged partly in sand of a fairway bunker, awaiting in the shushed 
importance of a major event the player’s swing. It looks like nothing so 
much as a perfect sphere of marble, mined and shaped by Michelangelo, 
coated by Leonardo with a stain of his own invention that reflects the 
sum total of all light sent bouncing around space since time began. It 
looks like nothing so much as a pupilless eye, bom in the colors 
contorting through phases of rainbow, the violet blue green red and 
crystalline white streaming out in writhing and sexual rays, from which it 
is now and forever impossible to hide. All my friends are scientists and 
they stand around doodling in notebooks, drawing their coworkers 
naked, and they contribute these findings to journals in a language that 
no longer exists. It occurs to me we are present at the conception of an 
abstract historical era in the middle of an actual desert, and I wonder 
which is the more real. I am not breathing. I kneel in the sand and drag 
my finger through the dirt but forget how to spell the word earth while 
an angry general who looks exactly like Paul Newman chomps his jaws 
around a corncob pipe and through perfect teeth and what look like 
painfully distended neck tendons shouts something inaudible at the top 
of his lungs into the onrushing alien wind. 
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from “SELECTED WORKS OF A HERMIT CRAB WRITTEN 

ON SHELLS, STONES AND SCALES”: 


from “A White Letter”: 


#3. A man made his living by writing prose poems on found shells using * Note: “I will send you a birch letter —a ussianp aseuse 

the finest calligraphy ever seen. Whenever anyone tried to copy his title of a study of the ancient history of ire - ar ettersm uss 

fragile creations, they lost all their might. The president of his country book I once got from my father in Polan , ut en ost. 

gave 9 of his texts, consisting of 100 words each, written on the dried 

skinless skulls of the rare Sargasso sea turtle to the heads of state of the 

world's 9 leading nations. One day a master thief stole all nine skulls and 

held them ransom for 1 billion dollars. Subsequently, the heads of state 

met with the prose poet for 1 incredibly long hour in which he painted 

one letter on the nail of the right thumb of each of them. The letters 

spelled "never mind". From that day on, politics turned poetic and never 

again became the butterfly business it had been before. 
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from “The Timok That Was and Isn’t: Writings from the River 

Bank”: 


from “Portrait of the Lower East Side”: 


Romans named it Timacus 
when they ruled the Balkans, 

adapting the name (that predated them by a millennium) 

of the locals, who had disappeared long before, 

leaving traces only in the dark eyes 

of later highlander Southern “Slavs”, 

otherwise paradigmatically blue-eyed, 

in the high mountains never reached by subsequent rulers. 


Along Avenue ‘C’ pushcarts and stalls overflowing from stores onto the 
sidewalks, manned by hungry faces hoping to earn their dinner; of 
bakeries and bodegas; of vendors hawking their shoddy wares; of 
newsstands with varicose-veined attendants always seated, always 
suspicious; and the needy and deprived always seeking bargains. 
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Out of the House of Abraham 


from “poem 3-4”: 


Brethren bom to Ishmael, 

first son of Abraham, want blood 

of kin to the second son of Abraham — Isaac, 

his Hebrew brood, the Talmud 

they revere, sheitels & yarmulkes 

their orthodox wear. 

Brethren bom to Isaac, 

second son of Abraham, want blood 

of kin to the first son of Abraham — Ishmael, 

his Islamic brood, the Koran 

they revere, hijabs & kaffiyehs 

their faithful wear. 

O, the spilled blood 
of Ishmaelites & Israelites, all 
begotten from two sons of Abraham: 

Zionists, zealots, terrorists, militia, 
politicians, civilians scanning the horizon. 


poem 3 
11/24/2008 

you are so god dam ugly 
i curse the day you were bom 

poem 4 “incomplete” 

12/04/2008 

i do not like to tell you things like “I 
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A Review of “Killing of Innocence”: 


Comments: I want to advocate for consideration of this; given that it 
appears to be written by a non-native English speaker in a sort of forced 
rhyme scheme. The formal layers sort of peel off from the content, as 
one is forced to do mundane interpretive work. In the process one gets 
a sort of extended limerick imported to a region where prostitution is, I 
assume, common. This unexpectedly breaks into some sort of national 
sentimentality (the flipside of the limerick would be sentimentality). The 
way all this is linked to gendered assumptions is surprisingly complex. Is 
the limerick a vaccination? Against what and maintaining what? 


Incidentally I got chance 
With friends to have a romance 
What to do or don’t, we were in dilemma 
At last, we decided to go to cinema. 

The movie was, I sooth 
What pleases every youth 
It was full of sensual appeal 
Which does fulfill teenager’s will? 


To me, the dislocation here would be linguistic, libidinal and 
unconscious; I like it as a document to be "read between the lines" 
which poses its inclusion as an ethical problem. I would be more 
generous towards the author's intentions had I not read his other 
submission. 

Included by itself; I think the poem would be highly anomalous— 
however, if it could be published side-by-side with "Memories of 
Barcelona" I think both poems would be enriched; given the emphasis 
on memory, different of types and degrees of alienation, the way the 
lines in "Barcelona" are cut-off, while those in "Innocence" are forced to 
rhyme and a sort of shared masculinity. 

That may be a stretch... 


It was when we just came out 
Spectacles were changed out and out 
A band of money hungry hen 
Were looking for cock among men. 

It were as if a sexy lover 

Prefers dessert when dinner is over. 

Of them, some were through professional 
What we had seen never or occasional 
They were to the core strumpets 
Which was discernible from their etiquettes? 

They were forcing y, z, and x 
To accompany them to have sex 
Once we refused to go 
They started to abuse us in full flow. 


Killing of Innocence 
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Both 


I heard they were telling, oh brother! 
Come if you have tasted 
The milk of your mother! 

We knew their vulgar design 
So to their challenges 
We decided not to resign. 

Their abusive stance 

Had nothing in it to wonder 

What left me moving when I encounter 

An adolescent girl from point blank range 

Was hesitandy wooing me 

For physical exchange. 

Stopping by her for a moment 
I wasn’t in a mood to comment in a sense 
To sight the murder of the innocence 
In our country what we call so descent. 

It’s an incident of twelve years ago 
Yet I am not able to forego 
I forget her face and her utterance 
But what haunts me even today 
Is her innocence. 


ii. 

He had neither books nor food nor clothes. Knowing full well his beauty, his place, 
feeling always at home; he ate only the best of meals. He dove under tables for crumbs 
that fell off others’ plates; he licks the bowl when no one else is looking, so 
hungry, so hungry is he. He turns away food, spoiled, finicky, particular, knowing more 
will be coming simply knowing. He dangles his feet from the lip of a cup, paper and 
plastic, quartz and crystal, wine and whiskey. Sit under trees, by cool blue streams, 
imagine skyscrapers and tenement buildings, sirens and cop cars, spray from afire hydrant, 
children in the street pitying stepping doing double dutch. Sit on concrete, in sunlight 
and shadows, search through the wreckage for blades of grass, find them 
between cracks, by cigarette butts and beer cans, place them between two hands, 
cup them, and whistle. Listen. 

Hi. 

Our cultures survive even when we do not name them. Our peoples survive 
even when they go underground and pass for other than what they are. That 
which does not change does not survive. 

To be the thing cultivated, preserved, cared for; cut down, fertilised and pesticided against, 
driven underground to root only elsewhere, spring up again when safe. Wildfire. To kill me 
you must go to the root, rip it out, leave no part intact. Staifish, I grow back. It is the rare 
thing that is valued. The thing that does not belong. The non-indigena. It is the common 
things, the ones who were here originally, the things that need no tending that are killed off, 
jyed into concrete. Exterminated as if fleas. Cycles of canaries both before and after you. 
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With each birth there is the fear of discovery, throwback, some gene somewhere 
that will name you, pop up unexpected, ruin years worth of passing. Your 
children mark you more than you do yourself. And yet so often they are the very 
way we run away from ourselves, each generation whitening unto death. Once a 
baby is bom, you must either keep it or kill it, sell it or give it away, lie to it or 
raise it as your own. 

Shades ofskintone so unapparent, cheekbones, the fold of an eye, broadness of a nose, shape of 
skull and skeletal frame from behind, fullness of lips, the way hair once sheared short either 
liesflat or grows verticalfrom the skull 


iv. 


He could pass, but his family couldn’t. That is what brought him home. 
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Lost in Parenthood 


{disorders}: 


My first impression of Phillip was that he was a stupid, ignorant 
brat. Perhaps this is not the most politically correct thing to say about a 
13-year-old, but what else can you say about a teenager who doesn’t 
know what countries fought in the Second World War or who is entirely 
unfamiliar with the most basic table etiquette? According to Jewish 
tradition, this is the age when boys enter manhood, and so I see no 
point in babying Phillip any longer—he’s been spoiled long enough. 

Now he is an adult, and as an adult he should be made aware of the utter 
impropriety of picking his nose in front of 125 people at his own 
father’s wedding! 

I am seeking your advice in this matter because all of my own 
attempts to get through to Phillip have failed. His level of ignorance is 
such that he does not seem to realize the constant embarrassment that 
he causes his father, and since his mother condones his behavior, he 
completely lacks stimuli to improve himself. Even during his father’s 
and my wedding, sitting with us at the head table, in front of a roomful 
of our family and friends, it did not occur to him to use his knife once! 
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No matter how many times I mentioned to him that, in polite company, 
one must cover his mouth while yawning or sneezing, he completely 
disregarded my advice and did not feel that he had to adjust his behavior 
in any way. I feel that I must seek professional help in this matter 
because apparendy my own attempts at communication with Phillip 
have not made any impression on him. 

I want you to know that I do not in any way blame my husband 
in this matter. After all, Ian himself is a linguistics professor at a 
renowned university. His knowledge of history and culture is superb; he 
speaks a number of European languages, including Russian. In fact, his 
very passion for languages, history, and culture led him to spend one of 
his summers in Russia, my home country. That was how we met and 
came to be married a year later. No, no, my husband has had nothing to 
do with Phillip’s education—or lack thereof—for many years; it is 
entirely his ex-wife’s fault. I would not go as far as to suggest that she 
failed at her duties intentionally as a way to spite Ian, but continuing to 
see her son as a child and answering his every desire, she has blindly 
prevented him from acquiring the skills that are required of an adult in 
this world. 

Between us, I would not put it beneath her to act out of spite. 

Ian and I, of course, extended her an invitation to our wedding as a 
matter of common courtesy. Understandably, she decided not to attend; 
but she also failed to return a pre-stamped RSVP card and, moreover, 
attempted to prevent her son from attending on the pretense of a 


previous engagement. Fortunately, Ian was able to have a timely 
conversation with his son about this matter, only to find out that the 
previous engagement in question was a bar-mitzvah of a son of Ian’s ex- 
wife’s friend—not anything to which Phillip committed himself or even 
would min d skipping! Just imagine, a son missing such an important 
event in his father’s life simply because of a spiteful whim! If anything 
were to happen to my marriage—and I don’t expect it shall—I would at 
least treat my ex-husband with the respect and civility that he deserves. 
Personally, I detest even the slightest possibility of impropriety. 

If anything were to happen to my marriage—and I believe that 
the love Ian and I share will survive any number of trivial 
disagreements—it would be undoubtedly Phillip’s fault. His behavior 
tests the limits of my patience and forces me to question whether or not 
I can stand living in the same house with him. Phillip finally came to stay 
with us in our new house last month; Ian and his ex-wife’s custody 
agreement places their son with each parent for one half year. We had 
furnished a large and comfortable room for him on the second floor, 
but he immediately chose to move down the hall, to the room that I was 
hoping would soon serve as a nursery for our newborn. However, I had 
said to Phillip that he should feel at home in his father’s house and I 
stood by my words on this occasion, making no comment about his 
choice of rooms whatsoever. 
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I have taken it upon myself—indeed, seeing it as my duty—to 
cater to every need of Ian’s son. I provide him with home-cooked 
meals—a luxury that his American mother had never been able to offer. 
I wash his clothes and clean his room. I drive him to his friends’ houses 
whenever he is invited for an outing. All I ask from him in return is that 
he obeys the rules and learns the behavior that any proper European boy 
would have already perfected by the age of thirteen. For example, I ask 
him to take off his shoes when he enters the house. I have purchased 
several different pairs of slippers that he could use to keep his feet 
warm, but I cannot accept dirty street shoes inside the house! It is 
extremely unhygienic and doubles the work I have cut out for me at 
keeping our living space clean. I also insist that he does not throw his 
clothes on the floor before going to bed, but neatly hangs them in the 
closet he has available to him in his room. While it is my job to wash 
and iron his clothes, I expect him to respect the work that I do for him. 

In addition, I took it upon myself to help him with his studies. 
Since his school is clearly deficient in teaching him the skills that he 
would need to have as a responsible citizen of this world, I had to do 
substantial research as to other educational opportunities available to 
him. I built upon the list of his preexisting extracurricular commitments 
such as hockey practice to include more intellectual pursuits. I enrolled 
him into a book club for young adults at the local library. I found a 
dancing course for him at the local community center. I volunteered my 
own time to take him to the theatre, the Opera or the Symphony at least 


once a week. Respecting his preference for television over reading, I 
even allowed him to watch history-based programs instead of doing 
extra reading. 

I cannot and will not tolerate the abusive and violent language 
that Phillip employed when I presented him with the schedule I had so 
carefully and thoughtfully compiled for him. Apparently, Phillip’s 
blissful ignorance of the world around him does not preclude him from 
having a perfect command of the majority of trash words and idioms of 
the American colloquial English. I had never heard such eloquence from 
him on any previous occasion. The skill undoubtedly comes from 
pursuing his beloved form of entertainment—television—and speaks 
the world of Phillip’s capacity for memorization. If only anybody ever 
bothered to direct him to use his abilities in order to expand his 
horizons! Sometimes, I cannot help suspecting that Ian’s ex-wife was 
purposely trying to raise a barbarian. 

As I explained to Phillip, if he does not modify his behavior at 
this point, his only choice in life would be to hope for a future as a street 
sweeper. His vocabulary would certainly fit right into that kind of world. 
But so far, reasoning with this little man has been completely futile. To 
think that I had been a school teacher in Russia with ten years worth of 
experience, working with all kinds of bright and dimwitted pupils alike, 
helping them through all kinds of school and personal experiences, and 
still to be unable to get through to my own husband’s son! No matter 
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their intellectual skills, one thing all of my pupils knew was to treat me 
with respect and to follow my instructions, while Phillip does not even 
have the grasp of the word “respect” I asked him once what he thought 
it meant, and he said that it meant “to do whatever people tell you”! The 
depths of his ignorance never cease to amaze me. 

This situation has been stagnant for about three months now. I 
have exhausted every pedagogical method that I know, but before I 
admit my defeat and discuss the most drastic options with Ian—I have 
already hinted to him that we might need to look at brochures for 
boarding schools—I seek your advice based on experience of dealing 
with American children. I am aware that in America, teenagers have an 
exceeding amount of problems. Perhaps you have developed certain 
methods for addressing these? Perhaps you have some techniques that 
force these youngsters to do what’s best for them, to listen to their 
elders? I am open to the most extreme possibilities. 


The Train 


The boy kept following the tracks one day. He had not started 
following them. He had just been on his way to the big green water tank 
and he was on the tracks walking as he normally walked on them from 
the section behind the A&P to a hole in the fence at the second 
warehouse next to the lake near the three great stacks when he stepped 
aside to let the train go by—and that was how it had been—no fear or 
surprise or doom from rail vibrations heard too late, no rumble, not 
even a whistle, not really any sort of any sound except for the thing 
behind, the stranger, saying politely. Excuse me. Excuse me, like on a 
quiet path walled with bramble where there was just not room for two 
moving bodies to safely pass side by side. Excuse me, like a shoulder tap 
by words, not a woodpecker kind of tap from a sharp finger, no, the 
words were, to the boy, like a soft palm on the shoulder followed by the 
crescent of fingers that would never make you jump even if you didn t 
know someone was behind you—like the boy had not known—no, just a 
soft touch, a whisper to the ear, Excuse me. Excuse me, like the thing 
behind, the stranger, was on some sort of mission: controlled, pointed. 
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confident yet considerate. Excuse me. The sort of mission where the 
progress could not be stopped; that if the progress could somehow have 
been stopped, the boy got the feeling, the thing behind, the stranger, 
would have stopped to chat; so that the words were more like an 
apology expressing the regret of not being able to stop and chat or even 
to express the ability to define a time when they might meet again in the 
future to stop and chat. The words only implied that if they were to 
meet again and this direct course that could not be avoided was not a 
direct course that could not be avoided; that if it was just an aimless 
wandering, an unimportant errand, a morning walk, an evening 
constitutional, then perhaps the thing behind, the stranger, would that 
next time, if at all possible, stop and chat. So the boy had no doubts 
about questioning whether or not he should step aside, he just, politely, 
did. 

The boy simply stepped aside and the thing behind, the stranger, 
the train, was there and moving as if going from pause to full-steam. 

The boy was heartened that the train said. Excuse me, and let him step 
aside. The danger was never there, never a consideration, just a quick 
answer to a simple request: Excuse me, and the stepping aside. It was 
right after the last downtown tunnel and just before the hole in the 
fence, and since the boy was in the path, the thing behind, the train, had 
to weigh its options, and after weighing them all had found that there 
was no other possible way around the boy, so the train had said. Excuse 
me, in that soft-hand-on-the-shoulder way that the boy appreciated so 
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much, and the boy had without question or pause stepped aside, and the 
train had gone by. From past experience the boy knew that not all trains 
were so nice, but maybe, just maybe, the boy thought; maybe other 
trains weighed their options differendy. 

The boy would have liked to watch the train coming from 
faraway, long and silent, a moving wall; he liked gradually absorbing the 
rumble, waving when the engine got close, and then running alongside 
until he could not run anymore; and he would fall to the stones and sit 
there and watch the wheels work, the force of the lines, the smooth 
clatter, the wind-sucked debris, and then when the train was gone he 
would listen to the sound of the train not being there. In other places he 
had been he could stay in one place and watch trains all day, but here 
he’d sometimes not see trains for a long time, or there would be a lone 
boxcar in a place where there had not been a lone boxcar the day before. 
But since the train had gone from being behind him to full-steam, the 
boy had not been able to watch the engine and wave and so he had not 
run alongside. 

Based on his experience of seeing engineers in engines, he 
guessed this engineer was no different from the others so that in all 
probability he would not have returned the boy’s wave, and he would 
not be wearing a blue and white striped hat that bulged at the top like a 
pumpkin, or have a red bandanna around his neck, or blue and white 
striped overalls, or a blue work shirt with rolled sleeves; but the boy 
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thought that since he did not see the engineer and because the train had 
been nice, it was possible that this engineer of this train might just be 
wearing one of those striped hats that bulged like a pumpkin, the red 
bandanna around his neck, the overalls, and work shirt, and maybe, just 
maybe, he also had soot on his face and had round friendly cheeks that 
could blow smoke like an old-time, and even maybe he mig ht have been 
riding with one elbow out the window~not on this side where the boy 
now stood because the boy could see even with the first engine so far 
ahead that no one had an elbow out, but this did not mean that the 
elbow of the engineer might not be sticking from the window on the 
other side where the boy was not. All this was possible, the boy thought, 
because he had not seen the engineer in the engine. 

Whether or not the thing that had come from behind was a train 
when it was behind him, he could not say. But the t hing passing him 
now was a train. There were dirty boxcars, doors all shut, diesel red, 
smoke gray, burnt yellow, the ribbing along the sides like bars on a 
merry-go-round, the doors, themselves, sticking from the body so that 
the boy thought it would be nice if the train was not moving so fast, not 
moving at all, to slide them open and shut all day long—so that’s what he 
did—he walked along one side of the boxcars opening them one by one 
and when the entire side was open he looped around to the other side, 
and when he would open the doors on this side he’d take a moment to 
maybe even rest his chin on the boxcar’s floor and look across to where 
he had already opened the door, and if he did not see the other him 


across the way with his chin on the floor, then he’d just look out to 
whatever might be over there. He hoped what would be over there 
would not be lines of blue mailboxes, doors all flapping, squawking at 
you like mad seagulls, or ants marching to where they could find you 
when you were asleep and carry you back to their anthill without you 
ever knowing it; but maybe what he saw over there would be something 
he would want to see, maybe even a circus with clowns and elephants 
and shiny ladies who had feathers in their hair, and a man with muscles 
carrying impossibly heavy things, maybe even the caboose. The boy 
hoped he’d be gentle with it and put it back at the end of the train by the 
time he got to the end because he was looking forward to seeing the 
caboose at the end because trains never had cabooses just like engineers 
didn’t wear pumpkin-shaped hats and red bandannas and ride with one 
elbow out the window. Because it really seemed like the train might 
come undone without an engineer with a pumpkin-shaped hat and red 
bandanna in the beginning and a caboose on the end, and the boy 
decided it was a pretty big risk for all these trains to be going around 
without cabooses and engineers without pumpkin-shaped hats and red 
bandannas, but then he supposed strongmen everywhere were taking 
cabooses so what could anyone do? And maybe since there were no 
cabooses there was no sense for engineers to wear what they were 
supposed to wear; and he had never seen a train all in pieces that was 
moving; so maybe cabooses and engineers did not hold trains together, 
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and if they did not hold trains together, then, well, that was the problem 
because they should hold trains together. 

The boy hoped since he did not get to see what the engineer had 
been wearing that then maybe the strongman would put the caboose 
back at the end of the train by the time he stopped opening doors and 
resting his chin on the boxcar floors and looking out to whatever was 
over there, so that he could maybe even go inside the caboose. He 
figured there would be men in there maybe wearing the red bandannas 
around their necks and blue work shirts rolled at the sleeves and who 
had their pumpkin hats maybe stuffed into the front pocket of their blue 
and white overalls because they would be relaxing because when you 
were in the caboose you could relax, take your pumpkin hat off, enjoy 
the ride, and not have to worry about running into things that might be 
on the tracks; and some engineers would sit around the card table, and 
others would be laughing at jokes because everyone knew that engineers 
were serious but except when they were relaxing in the caboose; so they 
were great joke tellers when they were in cabooses, so they would be 
laughing and telling jokes, and maybe even smoking pipes and cigars and 
shaking hands, slapping backs, spinning tall tales, and giving their 
opinions on all the different places they had ridden on the caboose 
through because they all had ridden the caboose through so many places 
they could give opinions on them; and there might even be a wood 
stove for when it was cold; and what was most important about the 
insides of the caboose besides the relaxing engineers was something 


cabooses had to have to be cabooses—the boy was sure: a lot of lanterns, 
l an terns hanging on walls, off ceilings, wherever there were not 
windows, wherever there wasn’t something there would be lanterns; and 
they hung, not swaying as if the caboose was moving, but as if someone 
was lightly blowing on them—boxed, black iron framed with simple tops 
and handles for engineers to hold when they needed to hold them, 
clouded glass. The boy did not know how all the resting engineers could 
just ignore all the lanterns, but since they were relaxing he guessed they 
did not have to notice them. Why the boy couldn’t understand why the 
engineers could ignore the lanterns was not just because they were 
lanterns, but because different ones kept flashing. Sometimes ones on 
the same walls, sometimes the opposite, sometimes above or below. The 
boy began to try to anticipate where the next one would flash, but like a 
lightning bug or a meteorite, it was always out of the comer of his eye, 
so that by the time he turned to see it, he had missed the flash (not a 
bright flash but a muted greenish one forced through a pinhole) and so 
by the time he turned, he could never tell which lantern had flashed, and 
before he could try to narrow it down or turn or do much of anything, 
there’d be another flash in the corner of his eye so that he had to turn 
again to find it—each time to the same result—and then the engineers all 
had their red bandannas over their mouths and noses and they had black 
guns with long nozzles and they were all pointing at the boy and the boy 
did not know why anyone would ever want to point a gun at him, and 
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their pumpkin hats had turned into cowboy hats, and then all their 
mouths opened and hollowed the center of the upside-down triangle 
bandannas to form the shape of figure-eight howls, and the boy did not 
know whether to ignore the flashes from the lanterns or to ignore the 
howling engineers turned bandits or to put his arms up in surrender, or 
all three, or just walk away or run away or to leap and grab onto the pipe 
which ran just under the ceiling the length of the caboose and where 
many of the lanterns were strapped-so he leaped and grabbed onto the 
pipe and it wasn’t hot, and his feet were dangling and his hands were 
one after the other and he was still facing the howling engineers turned 
bandits and the lanterns continued to flash at the corner of his eye even 
now that he wasn’t trying to catch one flash, and so he just held still 
hoping he would be hidden in the lanterns and then he was back 
standing on the stones beside the tracks, as the last boxcar, bumping 
along, passed quickly. 

As he watched the end of the train-no caboose-turn from 
rectangle to dot, the boy stood where he was, a step from the tracks. He 
could see the ripped-apart softball that marked the hole in the fence. 

The boy had never not gone through the hole in the fence at the ripped- 
apart softball. The softball looked like a big upside-down dead moth. 
Rising above the fence was the second warehouse next to the and 
rising above the second warehouse were the three great stacks which 
had red lights blinking; and rising above the stacks was the smoke. The 
stacks and the smoke were almost as good as the water tank atop the hill 
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for finding where he was except there were too many walls and people 
to touch the stacks like he could touch the water tank, lean into it with 
both hands. 

He did not go through the hole in the fence at the ripped-apart 
softball. He did not go to the water tank. He stepped back onto the 
tracks and kept walking because that was what he did. Two steps on 
wood and one step on gravel, he walked along. 

The boy was not expecting to come across the train, but it would 
not have surprised him if he did. The hole in the fence, the second 
warehouse by the lake, the three great stacks, the water tank atop the 
hill all these were gone now, even if he had looked behind him. The 
farther he walked the faster he moved. 

Something that everyone knew was the faster you were going the 
more important your message must be; something that not everyone 
knew was that you didn’t actually have to be carrying a real live message 
because just maybe you were the message or something inside you that 
you didn’t know was inside you was the message. Something else that 
everyone knew was that if you did have a message you had to be 
bringing it somewhere; something else not everyone knew was that 
sometimes it was better not to know where you were bringing a message 
or that you were even carrying one or even think you had a particular 
destination, that sometimes you just had to skip the hole in the fence at 
the dead moth softball at the second warehouse next to the lake near the 
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three great stacks, that the water tank atop the hill had to not matter 
anymore, that you had to walk at increasing speeds down the middle of 
railroad tracks and wonder what would happen if you came up behind 
the train. 

There was a river next to the rails. Billboards. The tracks went 
under roads and above them. There was a factory with black gates all 
around, sparkling windshields in parking lots, and some trucks revving 
their engines. Occasional houses with backyards that had sagging swing 
sets with rusty slides and chains hanging without swings. There was a 
trailer park where nobody was. A shell of a car in the woods. Mosdy 
there were trees and rocks and soil and grass and more trees; and the 
trees were almost leaf-less—bare branch gray—but the sun was s till 
shining so the branches were warm and happy as if they were tired arms 
that were about to finally get some rest, and it seemed to the boy that 
the branches were drooping as if to cause the last leaves to slide off so 
finally they, the branches, the trees, could have some rest, to be at ease, 
and that’s what they seemed like—all these emptying trees which ran 
down the middle of the world, which the tracks ran down the middle of, 
which the boy walked at increasing speeds down the middle of—all these 
emptying trees seemed as if they were in an extended comforting about- 
to-go-to-sleep way, like when you’re really tired and need to rest and 
there s a comfortable place to sleep, and you are there, and the place is 
the kind of place that you’re so safe you don’t even think about being 
safe, and you yawn and then rest your head in a fluffy pillow that 
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horseshoes your ears, and then you are almost asleep but there is just 
enough time before you fall asleep that you do something crazy like 
smile before you go to sleep because you’re so happy to be falling asleep 
because you’re so tired and you’re in a warm, comfortable place and 
there are thick comforting blankets and you’re so safe you don’t worry 
about being safe, and you smile and your body is sort of like another 
giant blanket because your whole body is so happy to be going to sleep. 

There would be no sleep for the boy, though. There were the 
trees and the tracks and the tracks were curving and he went over a 
bridge and he hardly noticed because it had sides on it and was filled at 
the bottom. The farther he went along the tracks, the faster he went— 
now the trees were blurring too—everything around him was one. The 
boy buzzed through a road crossing and the gates didn’t even have time 
to go down; he was moving so fast that if there had been any cars they 
could not have hit him; and soon he was out of another small town. He 
sped over a long grade where there had been a pack of dogs that did not 
even bark at him, and the sun was low as he started to descend, and the 
trees were even more bare—the boy noticed none of these things. He 
would have to say, Excuse me, when he came upon the train, caboose or 
no, and the train would have to step aside. He would move by it in a 
blur and the train would watch and wonder about him, not know if it 
was the boy that had said. Excuse me, before the boy had passed and 
the train stepped aside, wonder what important mission the boy was on 
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that prevented him from stopping. The boy hoped that his Excuse me 
would be like a soft hand on the train’s shoulder; and he hoped the train 
would know that if he was not on this particular mission that must be 
very important and being a mission that must be very important no time 
could be wasted, that if he was not glued to the rails and traveling at 
increasing speeds, that if he had not weighed all his options, that if this 
all was not the way it was, then he’d like to stop and chat with the train— 
he couldn’t imagine what they would stop and chat about—but just that 
it would be nice one day when he came upon the train like the train had 
come upon him, and both didn’t have missions, that they should just 
stop and chat about whatever occurred to a boy and a train to stop and 
chat about; and it would be pleasant; and as he walked faster and faster 
all of these things were what the boy hoped would be inflected in his. 
Excuse me. The sun was setting. If he was not walking down the rails at 
increasing speeds but was standing next to the rails watching himself go 
by, perhaps he would have a tail like a jet and he would hear himself 
after he thought he might have seen himself, a flash—now at one corner 
of the eye and now at the corner of the other eye—but he could not 
watch himself because he was going so fast that he could not even think 
about how fast he was going or what he looked like or sounded like 
going so fast. He would come across the train and things would occur 
naturally; he would say, Excuse me, and the train would step aside. 


Pillars 


Jytte Izydorczyk you’ll see at Publix buying salad and soymilk 
and food for her cats. When I see her at the Andrew-Jackson-In-The- 
Parade protest, she recognizes me, and we get to talking of old local 
stuff, the battle of Natural Bridge, and Prince Murat’s buzzard stew. We 
discuss crumbling houses about town, and Jytte says she saw a Walker 
Evans photo of the ruins of the old Chaires Plantation. “Believe it or 
not,” I say, “I know the secret location of those pillars.” 

Jytte Izydorczyk is impressed. 

“They’re way back in the woods east of town,” I fill her in, and 
invite her to drive out with me after the protest and have a look-see. 

Jytte thinks I’m giving it the old college effort, trying to pick her 
up. She looks down at my shoes, black Rockports I’ve been using for 
landscaping. When she lifts her head, a loud chant begins behind her, 
people waving signs in front of the capital building, shouting: “Murderer 
murderer, owner of slaves, we won’t have Andrew lead our parade!” 

Jytte Izydorczyk says something, but I can’t hear for the noise. 
‘What?” I shout. 
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“I’m married!” she shouts back. 

That s great!” I shout. “Maybe he should come along.” 

“He’s paralyzed,” she shouts. 

You hear a thing like that, before you can stop yourself, I’m sorry 
spills out of your mouth. 

But I catch myself. Good for me. 

Jytte pulls off her orange sweater, says she’d be a fool to turn 
down such an offer with all this great weather going on. Wants to know 
where my car’s at. A few minutes later I’m driving Jytte Izydorczyk 
down Old Saint Augustine Road under the drooling oaks. I park on the 
shoulder where the road curves, and we cut over a barbed wire fence, 
Jytte thinking trespassing unwise. Her great grandfather, she says, had 
his hands chopped off after crossing into a field and stealing some 
potatoes in Hungary. 

I almost say, I guess he was hungry, but catch myself, thank 
goodness. 

Nobody’ll see us,” I reassure her. “If they do we’ll tell them the 
truth. Honesty is the best policy, right?” 

‘I’m not complaining,” Jytte Izydorczyk says. “I’ve done tons of 
things that I knew ahead of time were bad ideas.” 

A lot of golden grass grows between the pines. Walking through 
it, and the stickers, I look back at Jytte in her leather sandals and glasses. 
She really does look out of sorts here, all the black freckles growing on 
her face and arms and fish-white legs. You’d more expect to see her in a 


library, like at the Leon County library where she works. I’ve seen her 
there quite a few times, and I’ve seen her at the art gallery. She’s all 
delicate pale thin parts. She might bleed to death if she gets stuck by a 
thorn. I say, “I bet there’s lots of old plantations nobody knows about. 
Think you could get a map to them all?” 

“That’s a question,” Jytte Izydorczyk says. “What a great way to 
spend a vacation, traveling across the South visiting old plantations.” 

“We could get a grant,” I say. 

Jytte laughs. 

The woods break through to a road of golden grass growing free 
in the sun. We take the road down into a shaded canyon, and cross a 
stagnant brook that has brown leaves floating on the surface. It’s so 
pretty, and everything is so quiet here, is so still. We climb the hill up 
into the sun, but we hear this crunching sound going on in the brush. 

“A fox?” I say. 

Jytte Izydorczyk appears to be frightened. 

I step along further to investigate and what I see amazes me. “A 
cow,” I say. “I’D be damned, a cow.” 

“What’s a cow doing running loose?” Jytte wants to know. 

“I don’t know, it’s just a regular white cow,” I say, “munching 
out and minding his own business.” 
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Jytte Izydorczyk minces up behind me and, seeing the back of 
the white cow rising from the brush, tells me she’s never seen such a 
dirty cow in all her life. 

“Maybe he’s never had a bath,” I say. 

“Are you making fun of me?” 

“Oh, no,” I tell her, and can’t help but to laugh. She’s cute, 
Jytte, kind of funny, but I zip it. Don’t want to offend her. 

“You know,” she says, as we continue up the hill, “if that was a 
bull he might have charged us. I bet you’d be laughing real hard then.” 

Up top the hill we take a breather, sit in the golden grass. Jytte 
wants to know how much farther to the pillars. “I’m not sure,” I tell 
her, “but my friend, the one who told me how to find the place, said 
there’d be a hill first. So I guess we’re right on track.” 

“I can’t wait,” she says. “This whole region, all of North Florida 
and South Georgia, it’s so rich in history. You’d think they’d make 
parks and memorials, but instead it’s all going to waste, stores and crap. 
Imagine, a hundred and fifty years ago there were slaves walking around 
all over these woods, horse-drawn wagons filled with spices clim bing 
that hill. You know what happened, don’t you?” 

“What happened what?” 

“To the Chaireses, Greene Chaires, the man who lived in the 
plantation we’re about to see.” 
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guess not,” I tell her, thinking about that name, Greene 
Chaires. I have a green chair on my porch. I found it in a trash pile 
then painted it the only color I had, green. 

Jytte Izydorczyk pops off her Birkenstock sandals, stretches her 
ankles around, slides her feet through the grass. “Greene Chaires and 
his family were attacked by Seminole Indians,” she says and, as if telling 
a scary story to children, continues: “They came in the dark night and 
set fire to the Great House. The slaves saw the fire burning and closed 
their shutters, but what’s this? I hear a scream. Yes, a woman 
screaming, running through the hall to save her crying child. She picks 
him out of his crib and runs for her life but her Spanish gown is 
burning, burning her as she screams and runs. It’s too late. Oh shit. 

The boards beneath her give way and she falls into the fire, screaming 
with her child in her arms.” Jytte closes her eyes and turns her face 
toward the sun. I watch her suck a good dose of the new spring air 
through her nostrils. 

“Foreal?” I say. 

“Yes,” she says. “Greene Chaires raised a posse and chased after 
the Indians, but a terrible thing happened. One of the posse member’s 
guns went off and shot another member of the posse, a young fellow 
from Boston. They thought they were being fired upon, but they were 
just shooting their own selves. The boy died, it’s very sad, don’t you 
think?” 
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“Yes yes,” I say. 

“After the attack, Greene Chairs had to pick his wife and child’s 
bones from the rubble. He buried them and moved on to another part 
of the county and rebuilt his life. The place had some bad luck going. 
Just think if that happened to you? If you lost everything you loved? 
What if you thought you could not for the life of you live without what 
it was you lost? What would you do, Dave?” 

“Good Lord,” I say, realizing with a bit of regret, that nothing 
remarkable, nothing remarkably bad anyway, has ever happened to me. 
I’ve certainly never known anybody who became paralyzed. I’ve been 
blessed with a genuinely boring life. “I don’t think I can even imagine 
it,” I say. 

Jytte Izydorczyk pretends to laugh. The light coming down 
sparkles in her eyes. She says, “Just think, a hundred years later old 
Walker Evans came puffing up that hill with a view camera slung over 
his shoulder. I love his pictures, but you know, I read somewhere that 
Walker Evans was never alone, that every single one of the pictures he 
made was with somebody at his side. Is that strange? His pictures seem 
so solitary to me, yet he always had somebody with him, an assistant or 
bodyguard.” 

Jytte slips her feet back into her sandals and we continue our 
quest for what? The ruins, old South shit, very important. A hundred 
yards down the road we find a litde path running off into the woods. “I 
wonder where that goes?” I say. 


“Oh, I think I know,” Jytte Izydorczyk says, turning in. 

I follow her, tell her watch out, her ankles. Everywhere strands 
of ivy reach out to poison her. She waves it off and continues along 
faster, a pro now of stomping through woods. These woods are kind of 
dark though, jungly, and I notice it’s about ten degrees cooler in here, in 
these woods. I’m about to say something when Jytte freezes. 

“What? What is it?” I say. 

“Oh my God,” she says. 

“What?” 

“Oh shit,” she says, and there’s a frightened quaver in her voice. 

I’m thinking it’s just the graveyard, that’s all, but a chill runs up 
my spine. I walk up behind Jytte and peer over her shoulder and see the 
weirdest shit. 

“That’s blood,” Jytte Izydorczyk says, pointing. “And that’s not 
a skunk like I thought it was. Look,” she says. “It’s a goat, look, see the 
head?” 

Yes, it’s a goat’s head all right, a small one, a very small head 
propped on the ground as if it might be alive still even, just buried up to 
its neck is all. Its eyes and face stare through the iron bars of the 
graveyard entrance, the bulk of its crumpled-up body heaped on the 
ground several paces behind it. It does look skunky. It s very small, the 
whole thing, the head, and its back back there, a white stripe in its black 
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“I couldn’t tell you.” 


fur. Kids, they call them. A front leg is twisted out of its natural shape, 
and there are hooves. 

“This is weird,” I say. 

“A ritual has taken place,” Jytte informs me. “I can’t believe I’m 
seeing this.” 

Jytte Izydorczyk walks under the iron arch of the graveyard 
entrance, just haughty as hell, and I follow her in. Blood has been 
smeared on the stones, you see the pulls of bloody fingers. The blood, 
especially, has been smeared over the names on the slabs; it fills the 
grooves of the letters: Isabella Chains, one says, and beneath it: Plucked 
by God in the spring. 1813-1836. 

“I hope whoever did this isn’t returning,” Jytte says. “I wish I 
had a camera.” 

“I don’t know about this,” I tell her. “It’s like we’re messing 
around with something we ought not to be messing around with. I’ve 
got the willys.” 

Jytte Izydorczyk laughs, a real laugh, she’s not faking it in the 
least. “I can’t thank you enough for taking me out here, Dave,” she 
says. 

“Thank me when we get out of here alive,” I say, and I say, 
“Don’t you want to go look at those pillars now?” 

We head back up the path, me in front. I’m eager to get away 
from this mess, but Jytte wants to know what I think the meaning was 
of all that blood. 


“Goats are often Satanic,” she says. “People kill goats to cast 
spells. Maybe it’s Santeria. Who you think did it, Dave? I bet it was the 
descendants of the Chaires slaves, don’t you think? They must live all 
around here is what I’d bet. The Chaireses owned many hundreds of 
slaves, you know. You think they still, after all this time, practice 
witchcraft? If it was them, what would they be meaning by smearing 
blood all over the names of their old masters? Do you see any logic?” 

“In cutting the head off a goat and planting it in the dirt? Uh, 
no, personally I don’t see much logic in that, Jytte.” 

Oh oh, Jytte Izydorczyk laughs, just giggling like a litde girl. 

“What’s so funny, Jytte?” 

“Nothing, this is creepy,” she says, and scoots around me to take 
the lead. 

Back on the golden road Jytte says she has a confession to make. 
She wiggles her fingers in the light and says, “Did you notice?” 

‘You’ve got pretty hands,” I tell her. 

“I’m not married,” she says. “I told you I was in case you had 
some funny idea about trying to screw me out here in the wilderness. I 
don’t always understand men. They make me nervous, a bit sick most 
of the time, but you’re a tame one.” 

“Oh, so you trust me?” 

“I was playing it safe,” Jytte Izydorczyk says. 






“That sure is an awful thing to lie about though,” I tell her. 
“Having a paralyzed husband. Aren’t you afraid it will jinx you?” 

“Oh, it’s not exacdy a lie,” Jytte says. “My brother is paralyzed. 
You know, this is strange. I’m usually not so talkative with people. For 
some reason you make me want to tell you things.” 

“I’m a good listener,” I say. “People have said that about me.” 

“When Dave was twelve he dived off the pier at Mexico Beach,” 
Jytte Izydorczyk says. “That’s why all that withcrafty stuff doesn’t scare 
me. I know from experience it doesn’t matter how hard you wish for a 
thing, how hard you pray, there simply is no God or spirit or magic or 
anything. It’s kind of pathetic, how fragile we are. Greed’s all there is to 
a fire, the selfish need we have to believe. The bible says that where two 
believers are gathered, anything is possible, isn’t that crazy?” 

“It would be nice,” I say. 

“Idiotic faith,” Jytte says, and sounds angry now, and the anger, 
the disgust in her voice, it grows. “Neither of us,” she says, clapping her 
hands together, “understands what that’s like, to have life and yet not 
have it.” 

“I’m sorry that happened to you,” I say. 

“Hey, do I need your sympathy? It just sucks is all I’m saying. It 
sucks. What can you do?” 

‘Would you like to hold my hand?” I say, offering her my hand. 


Jytte Izydorczyk looks at me. She is giving me the hairy eyeball 
sort of, but then she smiles and puts her hand in mine and we walk 
along this way, and I think this is nice, really nice. “Jytte?” I say. 

“What?” 

I’m about to ask Jutte Izydorczyk to marry me when the trail 
opens up to a clearing and there they are, the pillars, in a small woods 
beyond the bright green pasture. On the ground, I notice, are cow 
patties. “Oh,” I say. 

“It doesn’t look anything at all like the Walker Evans picture,” 
Jytte says. 

“What a sight though.” 

“I can almost see it burning down.” 

“They’re huge,” I say. 

“All that’s left.” 

We move in closer, but halfway across the field I stoop over and 
pull a big old mooncap from one of the patties. “Care for a bite?” I say. 

“Are those what I think they are?” 

I take a small bite and hand it to my new friend, Jytte 
Izydorczyk. “I’m just having a litde,” I say. “It’ll make the colors of the 
great day pop out a litde brighter.” 

“I don’t have much experience with hallucinogens,” Jytte says. 
“What if I start seeing things?” 





“That’s the point,” I say, and take it back from her to get 
another bite. Then Jytte Izydorczyk bites off a piece and we stand in the 
field with mushroom in our mouths, holding hands, and looking at the 
pillars. 
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Secrets and Lives (For James) 


{disarticulations}: 


I can’t give you many details about James. He does not want anyone, 
including his estranged wife and two children, to know that he has 
AIDS. So let’s just say that James - he chose the pseudonym himself - is 
Kenyan and that he had lived with his secret for about eighteen months 
before I met him. 

I was introduced to James in a London hospice, where he was passing 
himself off as someone with terminal cancer. London is the epicentre of 
the UK’s AIDS epidemic; around half of all HIV diagnoses in the UK 
are made in the city. The retrovirus HIV has hit Black African 
communities hard. For nearly a decade they have accounted for over a 
third of those in the UK who find out that they are HIV positive. They 
tend to be diagnosed quite late after transmission, which increases the 
likelihood of death from the disease. 

James was diagnosed with HIV after noticing a thrush infection in his 
tnouth. He thinks that he contracted the virus about four years before 
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he took the HIV anti-body test. The events of James’ D-Day are 
remembered in detail. It was a Saturday afternoon. As it was the 
weekend, James had been unable to consult his local General 
Practitioner about the thrush infection, so he had travelled by bus to the 
Accident and Emergency Department of St Thomas’s Hospital in 
central London. 

How did youfeel when youfound out? 

I think the health advisor who I saw was quite nice, but it’s such a horrifying experience 
being told. I, I didn’t know what to do with myself or whether to actually scream or cry or 
what. It was a terrible experience because, you know, you are there, you are alone and 
you are presented with this massive answer, which you don’t even want. Ijust sort of 
frotg. I just thought, ‘It can’t be me ”. 

It can’t be me’ was to transmute into “It is not me,’ a blank cry from the 
other side of a diaphanous wall of deceit that grew between James and 
those around him. Assuming and performing another identity is not 
uncommon, perhaps even mundane, but serious illness and dying thing? 
seem to demand something different, something authentic. 

‘You must remain yourself urged the erudite and provocative American 
writer Anatole Broyard of fellow cancer patients, advising unrelenting 
resistance to the engulfing pressures towards compliance and inhibition. 
Writing of his experiences of prostate cancer, Broyard was adamant that 
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he wanted, and deserved, truth from all those who attended to him. He 
exalted, teased and cajoled patients to evolve their own idiosyncratic 
style in illness and dying. With characteristic flamboyance Broyard spoke 
ill of the ill, overturning the traditional piety and inertia of the sick-role 
in favour of heady talk of sex, desire and irresponsibility. Showing 
sardonic empathy for Byron’s Sardanapalus - an Assyrian ruler who when 
threatened by civil rebellion, condemned his palace and all his prized 
possessions, including his favourite concubine Myrrha, to be burned 
with him - Broyard conjured up his own unique version of a good death: 

A better way, I think, would be for the patient to write a last will 
and testament, summing up his satisfactions and regrets, 
describing his loves in lyrical, even pornographic, detail and his 
hatreds too in all their vehemence, as a kind of final settling of 
unfinished business...Cranked up in his bed like Sardanapalus, 
the patient could bestow symbolic life and death, in his own 
heart at least, among his intimates. He could leave the legacy of 
his true feelings. 

The irony of Broyard’s valorising of truth-telling is that for most of his 
life he had hidden his African American heritage. He had passed as 
white. There was to be no settling of his unfinished business. When 
dying, Broyard remained caught in the maelstrom of his fakery and 
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procrastinated in telling his children about his family history. It was left 
to his wife - Alexandra Nelson - to tell them. 

In his book Thirteen Ways of Looking at a Black Man Henry Louis Gates Jr 
suggests, with some generosity, that Broyard’s deceit was the result of 
both pragmatism and principle: he wanted to be known as a writer, not a 
Negro writer. For Gates, Broyard was subverting the tyranny of 
pigmentocracy and the racial category; a rebellion that required both 
geographic and psychic dislocation in order to achieve his 
metamorphosis from black to white. A telling excerpt from Broyard’s 
New York Times column of 1979, referred to by Gates, is simultaneously 
candid and layered: “My mother and father were too folksy for me, too 
colorful.... Eventually, I ran away to Greenwich Village, where no one 
had been bom of a mother and father, where the people I met had 
sprung from their own brows, or from the pages of a bad novel.... 
Orphans of the avant-garde, we outdistanced our history and our 
humanity.” 

Migration always offers opportunities, some more limited than others, 
for reinvention and for leaving behind personal history and other 
constraints. So too can illness, which also involves biographical 
disruption and a journey from one territory into another. With illness 
migrations, passers are more akin to asylum seekers, attempting to 


inhabit a new space that they hope will provide some refuge from 
persecution and suffering. Shedding one persona in favour of another 
can be risky, as well as being disease and medicine dependent. Some 
diseases - like skin colour, hair or facial features - simply offer more 
room for misrecognition than others. And some drugs can be 
remarkably effective in controlling symptoms. It can become entirely 
possible to mask or to even ‘forget’ that you are ill or dying. 

With HIV and AIDS, it is pharmacological advances, particularly the use 
of HAART (Highly Active Antiretroviral Therapy) - that can increase 
life expectancy - that has altered significantly how illness identities are 
taken up or cast off. In March 2008, Cass Mann, one of the world’s 
longest surviving HIV positive diagnosed gay men, posted a video on 
YouTube entitled With Antiretroviral Drugs, Does HIV Still Matter? Mann 
is a controversial figure, in part due to his questioning of the value of 
HAART in the treatment of HIV and AIDS. In the video Mann brought 
antiretrovirals into wider debates about the increasing rates of HIV 
infection and sexually transmitted diseases amongst gay men. The 
implication being that the promise of longer life and asymptomology 
that accompanies HAART is leading to a decline in safer sex practices 
and denial of the risks of HIV infection. Cass Mann’s lilting Indian 
accent on YouTube does not temper his stark message. He tells his 
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audience ‘another danger of barebacking is if the person you are having 
sex with infects you with multi-resistant HIV. You are fucked. In more 
ways than one.’ 



James knows about how the Human Immunodeficiency Virus can fuck- 
up lives. At times, it feels that the virus and its bodily devastation is the 
least of his problems. He seems most burdened and imprisoned by the 
cultural prohibitions that surround the disease. AIDS may have become 
less of a taboo in the West, but it can still carry a powerful stigma 
amongst minority communities. It is this stigma and the shame that goes 
with it that lies behind James’s decision to try and keep his AIDS a 
secret and to plagiarise from a cancer diagnosis. But with illness taboos 
one person’s cancer is another person’s AIDS. 


For Nusrat, a Pakistani Muslim, the decision to be open about her 
cancer was fraught. She knows from experience how quickly news can 
ricochet between London and Lahore; how in a matter of hours it can 
affect generations of a family. Nusrat recalls past incidents when dying 
acquaintances with cancer were kept away from visitors so that 
suspicions of cancer could not be verified. There were other occasions 
when any suggestion of illness itself was denied: “People feel that if 
others come to know about their illness, they won’t be able to marry 
their children off, or people may think if the mother had cancer, then 


the children will also have it.” Stigma, like culture - and cancer - can be 
sticky and tentacular. It can also have an after-life. 


“We had a young Indian boy die of AIDS on the ward,” says a hospice 
nurse. “I remember that he had chosen to keep it from his parents and 
they had inadvertently found out from the ambulance crew, who had 
berated them for not telling them that he had AIDS. It was a terrible 
chain of events. But they were also really distressed when he died because 
they couldn't have the coffin open and they just really didn't know how 
they were going to explain that to all their extended family who didn't 
know that he'd died of AIDS. In the end they basically told everyone that 
he died of skin cancer, and used that as a reason why they wouldn't have 
the coffin open, because it's so distressing to look at and he would have 
been in a body bag and everything/’ 


Passing is a frantic, lonely endeavor. There can be premeditated master 
plans, but repression and imposture can become incremental, creeping 
up on individuals as a day-to-day survival strategy and a means of 
coping. Much like a despotic leader, these performance artists rule over 
their lives with an iron fist. They demand complicity and censor any 
information or interactions that may queer the pitch. There is no terra 
firma for these mythists. Passers and their accomplices walk through 
emotional minefields every day, surrounded by the ever-present threat of 
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being exposed. The danger is virulent and invades all of their social 
encounters and relationships. Passers are difficult to engage. They tend 
towards evasion, obfuscation and fast-talking, moving topics on before 
they become too close or too personalized. Their sentences evaporate 
and trail off. It is up to the listener to pick up any clues and to fill in the 
blanks. 

I notice during my conversations with James, how quickly I am drawn in 
by his fear. I feel pinpoints of heat igniting in my face and small rushes 
of adrenaline as we move towards and around incriminating topics. Our 
conversations become encoded. We talk about his ‘illness’, ‘the disease’, 
‘the terminal condition’. This shared lacy language mocks the recording 
of our interview and my assurances of confidentiality and anonymity. 
Nothing is ever really private. We both know that. And while James 
often opts to talk in the third person and adopts the passive voice that 
erases the subject, he is not entirely silenced or submissive. There is 
something more artful going on in his deathly chess game. Amidst the 
ordinary conversational moves and turn-taking, the densities of silence 
and hesitation that hang in the air are spooky and provocative. These 
demons force me to wonder about what is going on beneath the surface, 
why things feel so precarious and edgy. 

James’ silence and innuendo play shame at its own game, melting the 
spaces between what is public and private, safe and dangerous. And so 


his muted story articulates. It reproduces, poetically, in the gaps, 
stuttering and slinky U-turns some of the concrete meanings and effects 
of dis-ease in his life. The heat and adrenalin that I feel while listening to 
James are fleshy text messages; small bodily interruptions and 
abbreviated inscriptions that force me to experience how even the most 
ordinary and basic of activities can become potentially catastrophic and 
life-threatening. 

Ultimately of course, illness impostors occupy an impossible, contorted 
positioning and one beset by paradoxes. At one moment James tells me 
how proud he is to be a Kenyan; how he carries that pride deep within. 
How he will always regard Kenya as his home. Of his wish to be buried 
in Kenya, he says ‘It’s just that I feel that I belong there and I think 
that’s a general consensus amongst most of us.’ Then, when I ask about 
his relationships with Kenyan people in London, the ethnic 
identifications, the ‘we’ and the ‘us’, fracture and fizzle out. I get 
something quite different: community as barbed and dangerous, 
predatory and two-faced. 

I don't want to have anything to do with the Kenyan Community here. With this disease 
thy tend to actually pry on you, because as soon as people find out that you know, you 
have actually have contracted this thing, thy spread out rumours to the rest of the 
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community, which is quite damaging. So that’s why most Kenyans don't want any other 
Kenyan to know about it. 


The cultural critic Susan Sontag believed that AIDS carried such a heavy 
moral load that it could precipitate social death before the onset of physical 
dying. Her point was that the ignominy of the disease can prevent People 
With HIV/AIDS existing fully in our communities and in our minds. 
Against this larger cultural backdrop, the moral questions of authenticity 
and truth that hover around passing become redundant, irrelevant even. 
But shades of grey and disconcerting questions remain. These artful 
dodgers can be crowd pleasers as much as radical dissenters. By faking it 
they shore up hypocrisy whilst holding up a middle finger to the panoptic 
gaze of our surveillance society. Yet, when inside these disturbing 
entanglements, I glimpse something unexpected: how illness passing can 
be its own palliative care; an intervention in suffering that provides pain 
relief. The word ‘palliative’ is derived from the Latin noun pallium. There is 
some tension and play in its meaning: to cloak, cover or protect. 

As James sits in front of me in a sun-filled room, holding tight to his hot 
water bottle, I have some inkling of why he feels so cold and can’t feel the 
warmth that surrounds us. 

So itfeelsjustfrom what you’ve been saying that this illness has been quite a lonely time 
foryou. 
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It is, yeah, because it isolates you completely, and you don’t want anyone else, because it is 
like a taboo illness, because once people know that, you know, that you are this ill, the 
w qy they see you is confused Completely different, I think, you know, people are too 
ignorant in such a way that, you know, they don’t understand property. It makes me 
angry that people behave in such a way of ignorance, that they don’t actually understand 
that it is just another disease. 

Like cancer? 

’Exactly. 
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Returning to Shanghai after a year’s absence, the whole city may appear 
transformed: new roads, new subway lines, and renovations on all sides. 
This concept, that Shanghai is a zone designated for experimental 
urbanism, where new structures can be implanted and tested, has been 
seized upon as the most salient element of the city’s Zeitgeist by 
journalists and academics, western and Chinese alike . 1 


This superficial reading forgets about Shanghai’s modernist heritage: in 
Shanghai, glorifying the new is an old tradition. Therefore, Shanghai is a 
deeply traditional place. Its deep structure- its position vis-a-vis China, 


1 There has been much research and comments on Shanghai on this particular aspect - 
if not all — this paper can only point out to those that draw our attention most from the 
architectural, urbanism, and human geographical perspectives. See Shanghai Architecture 
& Urbanism for Modem China , ed. Peter G. Rowe and Seng Kuan (Munich ; London: 
Munich ; London : Prestel, 2004); Non Arkaraprasertkul, "Shanghai Contemporary: 

The Politics of Built Form" (Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 2007); Alan 
Balfour, Shanghai , ed. Shiling Zheng (London: Wiley-Academy, 2002); Mario 
Gandelsonas, M. A. Abbas, and M. Christine Boyer, Shanghai Reflections Architecture, 
Urbanism and the Search for an Alternative Modernity: Essays , 1st ed., Princeton Papers on 
Architecture 3 (New York: Princeton Architectural Press, 2002); Jeffrey N. 
Wasserstrom, Global Shanghai, 1850-2010 A History in Fragments (London ; New York: 
Routledge, 2009). 
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the world outside, relations between rich and poor, and in fact, the 
system of ordering space, unchanged and unchallenged. This is true even 
if the traditions it abides by are not those of the rest of the country. 
Shanghai’s exuberant pace of what appears to be change conceals the fact 
that, while the city is moving in a rapid tempo, the dynamic of urban 
change is in line with its golden age in the early decades of the twentieth 
century. By being the entry point for foreigners, home of big business 
and fashion, and a zone of urban and cultural experimentation, Shanghai 
is simply upholding its traditional role. The main distinction between 
Shanghai’s first fame and the rebuilding of today is a sense of deja vu, one 
which naturally problematizes new developments — the sense that this all 
happened before, with the unpredictable result of revolution, should 
give pause to developers. (Figure 1,2,3). 

Shanghai as palimpsest 

Political innovation has often been pioneered by municipal authorities 
seeking pragmatic solutions to unanticipated problems of scale and 
distribution. The city is often an unwitting laboratory for social change, 
whether classical Athens, the Pans of Haussman, often described as the 
incubator of liberalism and modernism, or the postmodern space of Los 
Angeles. A central question for observers of Shanghai’s growth, then, is 
whether Shanghainese today are creating a model for urban life the 
world around. Will Shanghai usher in a new conception of space, or at 


least, a new urbanism, equivalent to that of nineteenth century Paris as 
seen by Walter Benjamin, or those of twentieth century Manhattan as 
read by Rem Koolhaas 2 ? 

Indeed, such potential fertility is one of the primary reasons why 
Shanghai has preoccupied architects in recent years. The process of 
urbanization happening both in the city, its new districts, and its 
periphery has ushered in startling changes to the skyline, infrastructure 
and the very role of the city in China and the world. While it is 
indisputable that the physical structure of Shanghai has been massively 
altered in recent years, the city hasn’t yet broken out of a “deep 
structure.” The logic of space, the way that the world appears from 
Shanghai, echoes that of the 1930s. By using the space of the city as 
tabula rasa upon which to write utopian goals of social progress — the 
idea expressed by the Shanghai Expo as “Better City, Better Life” — 
Shanghai is falling into its old ways again. 3 Indeed, it is clear that the city 
is reforming itself, if only in the sense that the form of the city is 
coagulating into something new entirely. It is therefore disturbing that 

2 See Walter Benjamin, Jean Lacoste, and Rolf Tiedemann, Paris, Capitale Du Xixe Siecle 
•' Le Uvre Des Passages, 2. ed ed., Passages, (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1993); Rem 
Koolhaas, Delirious New York :A Retroactive Manifesto for Manhattan (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1978). 

3 See Jacob Dreyer, "Shanghai and the 2010 Expo: Staging the City," in The Third China 
Postgraduate Students Conference (CPN) (The University of Oxford, Oxford, UK2010); — 

-, "The Metropolis and the Capital: Beijing and Shanghai as Paradigms of Space " 

http://dreyetprojects.info/writing/metropolis_capital.html. 
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the ideological foundations of urban life have not been questioned, even 
as the physical foundations of the city are tom up and rebuilt. The new 
building work is rewriting the narrative of the past, foreclosing upon the 
opportunity to produce new meanings. (Figure 4) 

Shanghai as Incubator of change 

If inertia is conceived of as a physical force that keeps something in the 
same position or moving in the same direction, this deep structure is the 
“space of inertia,” an underlying logic that determines innovation while 
itself remaining static. Shanghai seemed locked into hibernation for 
decades along with the rest of the country. In other words, it was the 
“dislocation” in space-time. Why is Shanghai once more the entry point 
of the new, easily surpassing in cultural and economic dominance new 
cities on China’s “Special Economic Zone” steroids such as Shenzhen? 
Shanghainese novelist Wang Anyi wrote of a building on Shanghai’s 
Bund, the waterfront built by colonial administrators, 

|T)t was designed to look down over everything, impressing 
viewers with an air of tyrannical power. Fortunately, behind 
these magnificent buildings was an expanse of narrow streets 
and alleys that led to the longtang houses (alleyway houses), whose 
spirit was democratic.” 4 


4 Anyi Wang, The Song of Everlasting Sorrow : A Novel ofShanghai, Weatherhead Books on 
Asia (New York ; Chichester. Columbia University Press, 2010). 
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Today, the Bund is dominated by nightclubs, with the economic center 
of the new boom across the river in Pudong; the longtang houses are 
being replaced with new housing stock rapidly. 5 Still, this process of 
domination is easily recognizable in a Shanghai whose social structure, 
far from being dynamic, is flaccidly bankrupt. The longtangs that Wang 
Anyi describes, after all, were the cradle of China’s Communist Party. 
The Party, though many members were of rural origin, could only have 
happened in Shanghai- the city was the only point where peasants from 
all over China could meet with intellectuals and foreigners, while still 
surrounded by vivid contrast between rich and poor. The volatile climate 
of a city like Shanghai is unpredictable; it is a Pandora’s Box reopened, a 
space from which change is being summoned once more (Figure 5). 

A heritage of modernism 

When Shang ha i was first named a treaty port, assuming the architectural 
as well as cultural position of modernist city, it was forever marked as an 
entry point for the foreign, the new, and the strange. This rupture 
defined Shanghai, a modernist city grafted onto a water town on the 
Yangtze River. This synthesis has proven remarkably durable, and the 

5 Non Arkaraprasertkul, "Beyond Preservation 'Rhetoric': The Reality of Urban 
Housing," in The 2nd Annual DSD-11AS Workshop: The Postcolonial Global City in Asia, ed. 
Gregory Bracken (Architecture Faculty, TU Delft: TU Delft, The Netherlands 2010). 
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city of today lives within the shadow of this fusion. The activities of the 
past 20 years, instead of denying or modifying this modernist heritage, 
substantiate it, embroider upon it, and enlarge upon it. In fact, 
Shanghai’s current trajectory of growth is dictated by history, counted 
down by the ticking of the clock of the Bund’s Custom House just as 
much as by the Shanghai World Expo clock. 6 Shanghai was bom as an 
experimental zone, its foundation a fissure in Chinese space, a chink 
through which the outside world would pour in; and in Shanghai as 
elsewhere, “nothing disappears completely... in space what came earlier 
continues to underpin what follows.” 7 

The unique melange of cultures- not only the meeting of East and West, 
but also of diverse subgroups of Chinese people, from different regions, 
with different lifestyles and languages- is being perpetuated and replayed 
today. During Shanghai’s golden age, the city was conceived as a portal 
to, simultaneously, the future and the rest of the world, a stage for 
cultural interventions both spatial (for example, the introduction of 
foreign architectural typologies) and temporal (the innovation of new 


Hung Wu explores the significance of adopting the Western system of time, as 
symbolized by the Bund’s clock tower. See Hung Wu, Remaking Beijing : Tiananmen 

Square and the Creation of a Political Space (London: Reaktion, 2005);-, 

"Monumentality of Time: Giant Clocks, the Drum Towers, the Clock Towers," in 
Monuments and Memory, Made and Unmade , ed. Robert S. Nelson and Margaret Rose Olin 
(Chicago ; London: University of Chicago Press, 2003).l, 2 
7 Henri Lefebvre and Donald Nicholson-Smith, The Production of Space (Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1991), 229. 
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technologies). 8 Today, the city is experiencing a renaissance, courtesy of 
China’s new strength in the global economic market since the 1978 
reform and opening. As an accumulation of wealth, foreign residents, 
and social innovation, it occupies much the same role as before. 
Shanghai’s position within China was, and is, as a mediating node 
between itself and the outside world. Shanghai, the city on the sea, is 
conceived as a port for new and strange ideas from outside to emerge 
within China. Paradoxically, by remaining dynamic, its role within China 
has been inert; today’s Shanghai occupies the same functional role 
within China as the Shanghai of 80 years ago (Figure 6). 

Preservation as innovation? 

The fate of the buildings themselves, torn down and replaced by new 
ones, seems dramatic: it appears that a new world is being constructed. 
Since the reform, the dilapidated structures built during Shanghai’s first 
boom have been tom down and replaced with new ones. Sometimes, as 
with construction of new transportation systems, such as the monorail 
from the airport or the new subway lines, this is conceived as a project 
for the public welfare. The principle of maximization of economic 
return is more clearly displayed elsewhere, as with replacing 2 story 
residential units, with high-rise apartment blocks. Shanghai, though, has 

g 

Was serstrom. Global Shanghai. 
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always been the port of call for the new in China; the superficial changes 
to the city’s exoskeleton don’t necessarily correlate to modification of 
what could be called the “deep structure” of the city. The function of 
the city within the greater architectural/cultural relic of China has 
remained completely inert: the city, always a fetish to the new, continues 
to sanctify a vision of cosmopolitan urbanism. Paradoxically, Shanghai’s 
heritage from the modernist 1920s is a rejection of heritage; what is 
apparendy constant change is in fact conformism with a legacy from the 
past 

The only indication that this political slumber may end soon is not 
offered by new buildings, but the increasingly powerful heritage 
movement. A tendency to have modern buildings is itself consistent 
with Shanghai’s past; what is new is the desire to preserve the old. The 
increasing scrutiny that the city has afforded itself, as seen in Shanghai’s 
Urban Planning Museum constitute the innovation; the 20,000 square 
feet of the museum commemorate a city that for the first time is looking 
to itself for a model of the future, and not always to cities overseas. 
Skyscrapers aren’t really a local architectural vernacular; they were 
invented elsewhere and now exist all over the world. Shanghai’s 
architectural innovation may consist of a melancholic look back which 
has pervaded the city even as it bubbles with optimism, a condition 
which never afflicted Paris or New York during their booms. The city’s 
heritage is the struggle between imported modernist economic and 


architectural methods and an insistent communal feeling which defies 
them. In replaying this conflict today, Shanghai has a chance to find a 
happier ending than the violent revolution which emerged from and 
eventually engulfed the city once before. Innovation in the bygone 
Shanghai came from all directions: from the rich, from the foreigners, 
and from the working classes, all of whom created the city which 
rewrote its history of class conflict over all of China. Preservation efforts 
in Shanghai are motivated to preserve buildings, but also to 
commemorate these struggles, to make sure that they are not forgotten 
(Figure 7). 

Decelerating 

Shanghai’s “deep structure” could be conceived of in many different 
ways: the endless regurgitation of people and space by predatory forces 
of capital, the dregs remaining constituting the city; the place where the 
river meets the sea; the place where the future meets the present. 
Modernity is Shanghai’s heritage, and the city today occupies the same 
role as it did 80 years ago. The scene of Shanghainese life has recovered 
the glory of the 1920s, with a situation roughly equivalent to that of the 
past. The renovation of the city should not distract from the much 
deeper continuities. This unchanging “deep structure” ensures that the 
social conditions of the city will remain inert. The space of inertia. 
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however, is not perforce a space of stillness, but of an unchanged pace 
of acceleration; Shanghai’s pace is breathtaking, spontaneously 
combusting into revolution once already. This brutal inertia can best be 
challenged not by further acceleration, but a voluntary reduction of 
speed, the privileging of memory. 
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Figures 1,2,3: The monuments of past regimes make visible the genealogy of 
urbanism. The city employs a modified, but essentially unchanged role today as that of 
the past; the sights of the Bund signposting a desire to crystallize power relations in 
architecture. Sources: Figure 1 & 2 photographs by authors; Figure 3 from Visual 
Shanghai Project (with permission to use). 
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Figure 4: The Shanghai Expo is a process of spectacularization of infrastructure: the 
city itself, flyovers, tower blocks and subway stations are the heroes of a narrative 
summarized as "Better City, Better Life.” Sources: Shanghai 2010 Expo Commission. 
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Figure 6: The unbroken line of sight offered to pedestrians in Century Park is 
analogous to the uncomplicated narrative of progress offered by the authorities; an 
open vista lined by emblems of the state, ghosdy buildings in the distance. Source: 
photograph by authors. 
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Figure 7: A bewildered inhabitant collapses in Shanghai's maze of hygienised, 
rationalized space. Source: photograph by authors. 
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Figures 1,2,3: The monuments of past regimes make visible the genealogy of 
urbanism. The city employs a modified, but essentially unchanged role today as that of 
the past; the sights of the Bund signposting a desire to crystallize power relations in 
architecture. Sources: Figure 1 & 2 photographs by authors; Figure 3 from Visual 
Shanghai Project (with permission to use). 
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Figure 4: The Shanghai Expo is a process of spectacularization of infrastructure: the 
city itself, flyovers, tower blocks and subway stations are the heroes of a narrative 
summarized as "Better City, Better Life.” Sources: Shanghai 2010 Expo Commission. 
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Figure 5: Shanghai traditional’s Longtang. Sources: Visual Shanghai Project (with 
permission to use). 
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Figure 6: The unbroken line of sight offered to pedestrians in Century Park is 
analogous to the uncomplicated narrative of progress offered by the authorities; an 
open vista lined by emblems of the state, ghosdy buildings in the distance. Source: 
photograph by authors. 
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Figure 7: A bewildered inhabitant collapses in Shanghai's maze of hygienised, 
rationalized space. Source: photograph by authors. 
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Names 


Editor’s Note 


2 

{disruptions} 

ODE TO GEOGRAPHY (All Hail 
the Areal King) 

Rob Sullivan 

5 

Los Angeles Overture 

Sarah Ciston 

6 

Illinois Derby 

Garin Cycholl 

7 

joumada del muerto 

Chris Pedler 

8 

SELECTED WORKS OF A 
HERMIT CRAB WRITTEN ON 
SHELLS, STONES AND SCALES 

Marcus Speh 

10 

A White Letter 

Maja Trochimczyk 

11 

The Timok That Was and Isn’t: 
Writings from the River Bank 

Miodrag Kojadinovic 

12 

Portrait of the Lower East Side 

Gary Beck 

13 

Out of the House of Abraham 

Ruth Rosenthal 

14 

poem 3-4 

Sheena Singh 

15 

A Review of “Killing of Innocence” 

Zach Keebaugh 

16 

Killing of Innocence 

Vivekenand Jha 

17 

Both 

Ahimsa Bodhran 

19 

{disorders} 

Lost in Parenthood 

Olga Zilberbourg 

25 

The Train 

Michael Homer 

31 

Pillars 

John Oliver Hodges 

43 

{disarticulations} 

Secrets and Lives (For James) 

Yasmin Gunaratnam 

57 

Space of Inertia : Shanghai’s Deep 

Non Arkaraprasertkul & 


Structure 

Jacob Dreyer 

69 
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{photographs} 

Patterns 
Decision Point 
Walk with Me 
Untitled 
Untitled 

Timespace Discontinuum 
Remnants 


Randy Thurman 1 

Dorothee Lang 3 

John Clarke 21 

John Clarke 22 

John Clarke 23 

Steve Wing & 
Dorothee Lang 55 

Randy Thurman 87 
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Biographies 


Non Arkaraprasertkul is PhD Candidate and Harvard-Yenching Institute Doctoral 
Scholar at Harvard University. He was trained as an architect at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and in Oriental Studies at the University of Oxford. He is an 
anthropologist-architect who believes that culture and society can be best understood, 
if not only, when they are placed in their geographical context. 

Gary Beck’s original plays and translations of Moliere, Aristophanes and Sophocles 
have been produced Off Broadway and toured colleges and outdoor performance 
venues. He currently lives in New York City, where he's busy writing fiction and 
poetry, which have appeared in numerous literary magazines, 
http://www.amazon.com/dp/0984098208 

Ahimsa Timoteo Bodhran is the author of Antesy despues del Bronx: Lenapehoking, 
winner of the New American Press Chapbook Contest; and the editor of an 
international queer Indigenous issue of Yellow Medicine Review: A Journal of Indigenous 
Literature, Art, and Thought. 

Sarah Ciston is a freelance editor and book designer in Oakland, California, where she 
co-publishes the literary magazine We Still Like. Originally from the Ozarks, she is a 
graduate of the University of Southern California Resident Honors Program. Her 
fiction has appeared in ZYZZYVA, sparkle+blink and Invisible City Audio Tours. Visit 
WeStillLike.com. 

John H. Clarke received an MFA in Studio Art from the University of Arizona. His 
creative frustrations focus on society’s conflicted relationship with the body and 
photographic representation. A transplant from Florida, John perpetually wanders the 
desert searching for bodies of water. 

Garin CycholTs recent work includes The Bonegatherer, a book-length poem that 
rethinks the history of Chicago’s West Side through the Cook County Hospital 
Emergency Room. Since 2002, he has been a member of the Jimmy Wynn fiction 
collaborative. 

Jacob Dreyer, originally of Charlottesville, VA, is a researcher and consultant working 
at New York University’s East Asian Studies department, but with a long-term on and 
off residency in Shanghai. His projects, along with those of his associates, may be 
found at http://dreverprojects.info 

Yasmin Gunaratnam is a lecturer in the Sociology Department at Goldsmiths College 
(London). Her theoretical concerns and research coalesce around three inter-related 
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themes: corporeal vulnerability, care, and social research methodologies. Yasmin is also 
a published poet. 

John Oliver Hodges was raised in Florida, Mexico, Italy and Peru. He is the author 
of the novella War of the Craves, and his fiction has appeared in journals such as 
StoryQuarterlj , Redivider, and Whitefish Review. He acquired an MFA degree from Ole 
Miss in 2010, and currendy lives in Flushing and teaches writing at Montclair State 
University in New Jersey. 

Michael Homer teaches writing at McNeese State University in Lake Charles, 
Louisiana. His work has appeared in Carve and the Berkshire Review. 

Vivekanand Jha is a poet and research scholar from Darbhanga, Bihar, India. He is 32 
years old. He is composing poems on contemporary and relevant themes. 

Zachary Keebaugh holds a master’s in philosophy of aesthetics. He is interested m 
how aesthetic judgment mediates the human relationship with animals, machines and 
to itself. 

Miodrag Kojadinovic writes, translates, teaches, does research, and coordinates 
projects for a living and maps world geography through bodily transpositions across 
the globe for pleasure. He likes astrology, if for the need to link sexual allure 
exclusively to his quintuple Scorpio sign. His writing has appeared in 6 languages in 13 
countries and his photos in 7 exhibitions and online. 

Dorothee Lang is a writer, web freelancer and traveler, and the editor of 
BluePrintReview. She lives in Germany, and always was fascinated by languages, places 
and stories, themes that reflect in her own work and her web projects - the latest being 
>language >place (http://www.blueprintreview.de/lap.htm), a collaborative blog 
carnival. 

Chris Pedler co-publishes the literary journal We Still Like. He has received an 
Academy of American Poets Award, and his work has been featured in Invisible City 
Audio Tours. He is interested in how history and ideology create our relationship to 
the land we live on, how this relationship evolves and how it changes us. 

Ruth Sabath Rosenthal is a New York poet, whose poems have been published in 
literary jo urnals and poetry anthologies across the U.S., and abroad. In 2006, “on yet 
another birthday” was nominated for a Pushcart prize. Ruth's debut chapbook Facing 
Home,” can be purchased from amazon.com; full-length book of poetry “Facing 
Home and Beyond,” from paragonpoetry@aol.com. For more about Ruth, visit 
websites: http://www.ruthsabathrosenthal.moon£tuit.com 
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Sheena Singh is a doctoral candidate in Anthropology at the University of Virginia. 
She works in zooanthropology but sometimes wishes she studied ghosts, or plants, or 
social movements. She grew up in Georgia and still loves that beautiful state. 

Marcus Speh is a German writer, ex-particle physicist, professor, executive coach, web 
head, father, fictionaut member, former fencer and paratrooper, cur-rent maitre d' of 
the kaffe in katmandu and curator of the "One Thousand Shipwrecked Penguins” 
project. He lives in Berlin and blogs at http: / /marcusspeh.com . 

Rob Sullivan is a graduate student in geography at UCLA. A version of his master's 
thesis, “Geography Speaks: Performative Aspects of Geography,” is being published 
by Ashgate in the fall. His work has appeared in the Los Angeles Times , The Chicago 
Tribune , Rolling Stone , and LIFE Magazine. 

Randy Thurman is an abstract artist living and working in the southern United 
States. Through the specific arrangements of geometric shapes, lines, and dots of 
certain colors, Randy strives to initiate an intimate connection between the artwork and 
the viewer. 

Maja Trochimczyk, Ph.D. is a poet, music historian, photographer and non-profit 
director, born in Poland, educated in Canada (McGill University) and living in 
California. She published seven books, four of music history and three of poetry 
("Miriam's Iris," "Rose Always," and "Chopin with Cherries"), as well as hundreds 
of studies, essays and poems, www.trochimczyk.net 

Steve Wing is a visual artist and writer whose work reflects his appreciation for the 
extraordinary aspects of ordinary days and places. He lives in Florida, where he works 
at an academic institution and makes time for beaches and morning bicycle rides. More 
about him and his work can be found here: 
http:// www.blueprintreview.de/about_Steve_Wing.htm 

Olga Zilberbourg: I am a San Francisco, CA based writer, with roots in St. 

Petersburg, Russia. In 2010, my second Russian-language collection of stories was 
published by St. Petersburg’s Limbus Press. In English, my stories have appeared in 
Narrative Magazine, Mad Hatters’ Review, Santa Monica Review, J Journal, Marco 
Polo Quarterly. I am an associate editor at Narrative Magazine, responsible for Story of 
the Week and First and Second Looks columns. I am also an active member of San 
Francisco Writers Workshop with Tamim Ansary. 
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